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Inner City Health Symposium “A Success” 

... promoting community exchange on current Native health issues 


The Inner Cily Health 
Symposium, held in 
Slmonton on January 28 
SO, focussed strongly on 
health needs of urban 
and was deemed 
:cess by both medical 
;ts and native profes- 
1s, although a small 
itage of the partic- 
its felt not enough 
:ity and “too short 
notice, caused a lack 
community involve- 
the symposium. 
Held at the University 
af Alberta and at 
Edmonton's Centennial 
UJnary, the purpose of 
ifie symposium was to 


[promote 
liSSiplinary and commu- 
tity exchange on current 
ssues involving the 
realth of people Jiying in 
I inner-city areas, with 


a view to reducing mor¬ 
bidity and mortality. 

Thy symposium also 
provided the opportunity 
for Indian and Metis 
groups as well as other 
minorities, to determine 
their needs and develop 
appropriate strategies. 

According to Dr. Tom 
Paton, chairman of the 
symposium program 
planning committee, and 
community pediatrition 
for the Edmonton Board 
of Health, development 
of the recommendations 
for the participating 
agencies and groups is 
essential in order that 
government and other 
agencies can 


and alcohol abuse. He 
added that the available 
services don’t seem able 
to improve the current 


r-city health needs. 

Paton said that there 
are many health prob¬ 
lems that have to be 
addressed including areas 


“We are here to find 
out how we can solve this 
problem and hopefully, 
by including people from 
different professions, we 
will be able to reduce 
these health problems," 
Paton said while adding 
that a national overview 
of the health of Native 
people deliverd on the 
opening day of the sym¬ 
posium by colleague. Dr. 
Chan Shah, proved that 
Native people were two 


Coordianted by Briarv- 
Fayant of Metis Chil¬ 
dren’s Services, the 
second day’s agenda saw 
medical experts and 
Native professionals 
gathered together in 
groups in order to focus 
on health problems, and 
to determine solutions to 
community health issues. 

Native Services 
(Attorney General 
Department) Dorothy 
Daniels said that barriers 
must be broken down 
between the communi¬ 
ties and the various 
organizations if the 
communities “are to be 
able to effectively express 
their needs.” 

Daniels said that the 


together as a whole — 
then we can bring about 
effective solutions." 

She added that Native 
people should be encour¬ 
aged to leant about the 
various health service 
centre’s available and 
also be encouraged to use 
these services and facil¬ 
ities. Daniels, who was 
part of the planning 
committee felt the sym¬ 
posium accomplished 
what it had set out to do, 
although she said she 
would liked to have seen 
more participation from 
the community level. 
Indicating satisfaction, 
yet realizing things 


"could have bee 


"Native people," he 
said, "tend to be fairly 
strong in certain areas of 
health concerns but they 
must be made aware of 
the ones that affect them, 
such as injuries — espe¬ 
cially injuries to 
children." 

Involved with children 
through his work at MCS, 
Fayant says he “is natu¬ 
rally more concerned 
with the Metis in the 
communities, but the 
health of all Native 
■people concern us all.” 
Fayant said that it is 
important that a follow- 


risk to health problems “of Native people bing at 
than other Canadians; risk but they don't really 
with injuries "probably know how to solve it. The 
being the most serious", communities and the 


saying that "we had 
many Native profession¬ 
als involved in the sym¬ 
posium including Dr. Ann 
Anderson, educator Gary 
Naull, and Dr. Bca Med¬ 
icine, who, together, 
proposed many health 
care recommendations. 
She lauded the efforts of 
those who participated 
for their hard and dedi¬ 
cated work in the cultural 
and academic fields. 

Brian Fayant stressed 
that direction must come 
from the communities 
and that the Metis and 
Indian people in the 
communities must be 


be carried out. 

Fayant said he was 
disappointed over the 
lack of community 
advertisement and sym¬ 
posium awareness that 
was made obvious by the 
low turnout of local area 
residents — the same 
residents that the syinpo 




During the three day 
symposium, various 
workshops were conduc¬ 
ted. These included 
Native culture in the 
classroom; child health, 
the preventative 
approach; Native youth 


★ Listen to the Elders 

★ Metis Hold Open 
House 

★ Historian Fascinated 
by Family Histories 

★ Art Show in Support 
of Lubicon Claim 
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and the law; theatre, a 
tool for change; counsel¬ 
ling resources; linking 
agencies with Native 
people; and how-to’s in 
the development of com¬ 
munity liasion services. 
Others involved included 
Dr. Fred Baker, who 
spoke about the commu¬ 
nication between hospi¬ 
tal and the Native com¬ 
munity (Regina 
Program). 

Dr. Ann Anderson and 
Clara Woodbridge gave 
workshops on health 
matters among the 
Elders. Elder Lawrence 
MacKinaw of the Indian 
Association of Alberta, 
deliverd a moving speech 
that stressed the need for 
Native and non-Nalivc 
communities to work 

"We will never work 
together unless we begin 
by working straight from 
the heart," said MacKi¬ 


naw. He added, “White 
people must start talking 
to Native people and get 
to know them and their 
concerns. We don’t know 
one another. This area 
must be balanced.” 

“For over a hundred 
years the white society 
has been killing them¬ 
selves. Today we are 
weak. We die from 
cancer, from cigarettes, 
from alcohol, from 


Treaty 7 Powwow Dancers in 
Edmonton to Promote Calgary 


by Cory Boulet 


The symposium also 
indentified city priorities 
and set target dates for 
the next meetings. 

Distribution of the 
proceedings will be deli¬ 
verd to interested parties. 

The symposium was 
sponsored by the Alberta 
Community and Occu¬ 
pational Health Depart- 


sponsored by Continuing 
Medical Education, Uni¬ 
versity of Alberta. • 


PRAIRIE FLOWERS — 

A 



ISm 523-4282 
10% Discount on Weddings 
Placed 90 Days in Advance 


Three Treaty 7 
dancers, and organizers 
of the event, were in 
Edmonton last week to 
draw attention to a 
powwow being staged 
during the Calgary Win¬ 
ter Olympics. 

Scotty Many Guns, his 
son Craig, and Jason 
Crowshoe gave a brief 
preview of the Calgary 
'88 Powwow at a news 
conference at the Provin¬ 
cial Museum, dancing in 
full costume. 

Details of the powwow 
were outlined by Norman 
Grier, president of the 
Treaty 7 Development 
Corporation, sponsor of 
the show; powwow orga¬ 
nizer Reg Crowshoe, and 
Nick Bakyta of Tinsel 
Media Productions Ltd. 
of Edmonton, hired to 
apply theatrical tech¬ 
niques to the 
presentation. 

Grier said the pow¬ 
wow will show the tran¬ 
sition Treaty 7 Indian 
people have gone 
through, “told in song 
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effects 
atmosphere in which to 
tell the story." 

He said the presenta¬ 
tion will trace the history 
from "when we 
depended on the dog, and 
then the horse, and then 
the car, and on into the 
future,” and their two 
different worlds — the 
Indian way and the white 


years when Indians were 
“restricted to reserves, 
their songs and dances 
almost lost, and the 
revival of those songs and 
dances by the Elders and 
the young people.” 

Crowshoe said the 
powwow will feature 
three drum groups and 37 
dancers from the Treaty 
7 Nations (Blood, Black- 
foot, Peigan, Sarcee and 
Stoney) “who have 
proved themselves 
through competitions 
they've won in Canada 
and the United States." 

He specifically noted 
the support of the Elders 
for this event. “When we 
started (planning the 
powwow), we asked for 


Olympic Games Orga¬ 
nizing Committee. 

Organizers say the 
show is primarily aimed 
at an international, non- 
Native audience, 
although they expect and 
hope that a certain pro¬ 
portion of the audience 
will be Native. 

The Treaty 7 Develop¬ 
ment Corporation says its 
goals in presenting the 
powwow are: 

• to generate further 
interest and understand¬ 
ing in the culture of 
Canada's indigenous 


• make a positive con¬ 
tribution to the '88 
Olympics as a genuine 


’ Calgary Olympic promotion. 

partnership of all peoples 
in the region; and 
• to generate revenues loj, 
further develop the cur 
rent projects of the® 
TreatY 7 Development 
Corporation. 

The Calgary ’88 Pou 
wow will be held at ■ 
Calgary’s Lindsay Pari | 
Sports Centre February , 
16 and 17, with shows; 

6 p.m. and 9 p.m. 

More information c; 
be obtained from Rain 
bow Lodge A 
Crafts, 200, 225 - 
Avenue S.E., Calgai 
Phone 261-5979. 

Tickets are availabli 
from Rainbow Lodge 


Outlets. 




"Basically, what we 
want to do," Crowshoe 
said, “is tell the facts of 
life about Indians” and 
get rid of the stereotype 
which “associates Indians 
with cowboys." 

"Through song and 
dance, we will show the 
real identity and the 
many spirits that care for 



Crowshoe said the 
powwow, presented in 
three parts, will begin 
with the period before the 
arrival of the Europeans. 
The second part will deal 
with the introduction of 
the horse and the gun and 
the end of buffalo jumps. 

"We want to bring the 
message across of how 
Indians maintained their 
economic base through 
the buffalo, trading and 
competition with other 
tribes,” Crowshoe said. 

The third portion will 
be devoted to develop¬ 
ments over the last 100 


their guidance and 
advice." Crowshoe said, 
and Elders and some 
chiefs have given their 
support for the venture. 

Crowshoe introduced 
Batyka. who said he had 
been hired to assist in the 
overall presentation, “to 
interpret and bring some 
theatre to it." 

He said he has used 
lighting, design, audio 
visuals and special effects 
"to create a totally 
different environment for 
telling the story, to take 
the audience "totally out 
of the world they're used 


The Calgary ’88 Pow¬ 
wow is part of the native 
Culture component of the 
’88 Olympics, and par¬ 
tially funded by the XV 
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Rocky’s 

Road 


by Rocky Woodward 



T Hi! Did you hear that 
because of the cold 
weather we've been 
having, two dogs have 
frozen to death in their 
backyards while chained 
up? It's true, and no, 
they're not mine. 

When my four ugly 
dogs told my son, Cory, 
about this latest rash of 
neglect (yes, some kids 
can understand “dog- 
talk") he was downright 
angry. So am I. I say 
- there’s got to be a better 
way to get rid of an 
unwanted dog than 
freezing it to death. Dogs, 
especially the short 
haired variety, don’t need 
the cold of winter — they 
need love and warmth, 
something they kinda 
count on from their 
human owners. 

Oh, by the way — I lost 
my wallet so if you see 
itplease get it back to me. 
It.has all my identifica¬ 
tion and without it 1 have 
a hard time identifying 


EDMONTON 
February 28th is fast 
approaching and country 
rock singer, Karen St. 
Jean is in the running for 
the Cook County/ 
CFCW Talent Contest 
finals that will take place 
then. Good luck Karen! 


t VERMILION 

As most of already 


know the Olympic torch 
is now in Alberta, and on 
February 9th, a long-time 
member of Ft Vermilion, 
and a friend of mine, Mr. 
Roy Randolph, was 
handed the torch. 

Roy can take great 
pride in knowing that he 
participated in the pass¬ 
ing of the Olympic torch 
— it’s travelled hand-to- 
hand across our great 
nation. In the spirit of 
sports — congratulations, 
Roy. 

BLOOD RESERVE 

1 bet you didn't know 
that 30 years ago this past 
January, Blood Reserve 
Elder James Gladstone 
was appointed to the 
Canadian senate. They 
have something to be 
proud of way down south. 
ANZAC 

... is near Fort McMur- 
ray, and as a bonafide 
member of this commu¬ 
nity, I would like to 
congratulate Tantoo 
Cardinal on her recent 
(January 14) joining of 
hands and hearts in 
matrimony with actor 
John Lawlor, in Edmon¬ 
ton. Tantoo is now known 
as Tantoo Cardinal 

Tantoo was raised (to 
a certain degree) in 
Anzac and now makes 
her home with husband 
John in sunny California. 
We all know that Tantoo 
is one of our top lady 
actresses, who was pre¬ 
sented the "Best Female 
Actress Award” at the 
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I In Tribute to the Native Elders I 

Listen to the Elders 

"... through them we gain wisdom w _- 


by Bob Swan 

When you have a prob¬ 
lem and want to talk It 
out with someone yet 
don’t know where to turn, 
perhaps you need to 
speak with an Elder. 
That's what Dr. Ann 
Anderson, founder and 
operator of the Native 
Heritage and Cultural 
Centre in north-central 
Edmonton thinks. 

"The Elder is the 
backbone of our society," 
say Anderson. 

What is an Elder? 

“An Elder is an older, 
and therefore wiser per¬ 
son in the Native commu¬ 
nity who is picked by his 
tribe or his peers to 
convey messages of inner 
strength and positive 
identity to his people. It 
is the role of the Elder to 
help retain the culture 
and the traditions of the 


people. The respected 
Elders pass down, 
through the generations, 
a variety of customs, 
languages, and tradi¬ 
tional lifestyles.” 

Is that why Elders play 
an important role with 
youth? 



"Yes," states Dr. And¬ 
erson. "They made very 


good babysitters. You see, 
when the Elders sit with 
the children they teach 
them by words and activ¬ 
ities about the ways of our 
people. Most impor¬ 
tantly, they pass on the 
language — one of the 
most important of our 
traditions. If we lose our 
language, we lose our 

Is the voice of our 
youth an important 

“We have to listen to 
our youth," states Ander¬ 
son. “They have alot to 
say, and they are our 
future. The youth will 
determine what happens 
with the futures of tomor¬ 
row. It is the role of the 
Elder to help instill the 
pride and guide our youth 
in positive directions." 

How does one contact 
an Elder? 

“If you have no one 


with whom you can 
speak, ask someone in 
the community who 
knows an Elder. Once 
contacted, you will have 
the opportunity to discuss 
your problems and ben¬ 
efit from the words of the 
Elder. Elders are willing 
to help, and more and 
more we realize that we 
must listen to youth and 
watch their direction. 

“The most important 
thing to do when meeting 
with an Elder is to listen. 
Listen carefully and 
extract your answers 
from the words of the 
Elder. Listen, do not 
question." 

Who is easier to speak 
with — Kokum or 
Moosim? 

“Kokum. For some 
reason young people will 
talk to their grand¬ 
mother's first. Like most 
children they fear the 
father image the most — 
it is the father who most 
children recognize as the 
dominant figure." 

Where do Elders have 
the most influence? 

“Elders are good com¬ 
panions in the home. 
They help keep the 
family together and are 
excellent with children. 
They have a great influ¬ 
ence on us all. We must 
not forget our Elders — 
we must sustain them as 
they have sustained us. 

“The Elders have seen 
many changes in their 
lifetime — and through 
this they have many 
answers about the prob¬ 
lems of today. The youth 
is changing. They are 
becoming urbanized and 
growing up in big-city 
fashion." 

Are the problems 
faced in the city major 

“Yes. In fact, many 
children, once integrated 
into primarily non- 
Native school systems 
want to forget they are 
Native. Other children 
are often mean and say 
nasty things. Many of our 
youth walk with (heir 
heads down and try to 
forget the pain of ridicule. 
My suggestion is that you 
walk with your head high 
and be proud of the fact 
that you are a Native 
person. Remember, you 
have your Elders. They 
can pass you knowledge 


IN TRIBUTE TO NATIVE ELDERS... 

Consolidated 


Consolidated Concrete Material 
Supply ® 459-8757 

23 Bellerose Drive, St. Alberta 


IN TRIBUTE TO OUR 
NATIVE ELDERS 
May they ever inspire us. 

The Career Development Program 
Grant McEwan community college. 

We would also like to announce 
our last intake for Spring ’88 
for the 

Native Women Pre-employment 
training and General Career 
Development. 

NO TUITION, YOU MAY QUALIFY FOR A TRAINING 
ALLOWANCE. 

To register please call 

( 403 ) 477-0200 

Edmonton, Alberta 



OPB4 7 DAYS A WEEK 
GAS BAR - GROCERIES 


ENOCH (on Hwy. 60) 
470-5428 

In tribute to the Native Elders 


SunScreen 


Screen Printing by Conarroc 

SHIRTS! CAPS! CRESTS! JACKETS! 


• Custom Designs & Prints 

• Competitive Pricing 

• Full Guarantee on Quality 
& Workmanship 

4839 - 1st Avenue (Box 624) 
EPSON, AB TOE OPO . 723-66526 


WE SALUTE THE ELDERS 

Cuddle Bunny 
Nursery 

648 -11 Street South 
Lethbridge, Alberta 

• 0-6 Years 

• Full Day Care Service 
• Subsidy Provided 

E 3952435 ® 



FasGas 

OIL SANDS SERVICE 

10102 Franklin Avenue 

791-0085 
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ICreations by Athena 

lodes Clothng Store *4iere Bigger means Better 



IN SIZES 16-52 

HOne Half Bkx 
WOMatTOftl 

® 623-2288 



Respect for Older People 


by John MorneaulGray 

"When I was growing 
up, we always respected 
the elders: big respect The 
. older people were wiser ." 

Victor L’Hirondelle. 

President: 

Canadian Native 
Friendship Centre 

Aboriginal Veterans 
Society of Alberta 

In the old days the 
elders and older people 
reminded us where we 
came from. They taught us 
the history of our people 
and about our religions 
They showed us how to 
live a good life. They 
showed us what plants 

medicine, which ones were 
poison. If the older people 
don't give us this knowl¬ 
edge because we don’t 
want it anymore, we will 
lose more of our culture. 
It will be gone forever, that 
will be very sad for us, the 
Native people" 

Anonymous 

Many of us have heard 
the saying, "respect your 
elders". But what does it 
really mean? Does it 
mean we should be nice 
to them? Does it mean we 
should listen to them. 
Both of the answers are 
“yes”, but there is more 
to it than that. 

Older people have 
been alive longer than we 
have. They were once 
children like you and I. 
They had to learn what 
life means. They played 
and laughed. Most of 
them had to go to school. 
Older people taught them 
things, and they had to 
listen. They listened 
because they didn’t know 
many things It was older 
people who taught them 
to leant. As they grew up, 
they had to learn to live 
in the world. They raised 
families and watched 
them grow up and leave. 
Many of these older 
people are very wise. 
Growing old taught them 
many things That is why 
we respect them. We 
respect the life they have 
lived. To native people 
this is traditional. 

The Indian people call 
these people Elders. They 
learned many things 
about life, and are wise. 
Elders and older people 
are always respected by 
the Indian person who 
believes in the Native 
faith. 

An Elder teaches us 
things that will be useful 
and important to us as we 


grow up. One older 
person said “there is no 
end to learning". If that 
is true, then we learn till 
we die. Elders are still 
learning things. Elders 
have learned about such 
things as Native beliefs, 
loving others, trust, faith, 
sharing and many more 
things. They help us to 



live a good life. We 
respect them also, 
because they are 
teachers. 

What is respect 
though? In order to 
understand respect, we 
first have to understand 
honesty, trust and love. 

Say some person you 
know tells you a totally 
ridiculous lie. Is that 
honesty? Not at all. How 
do you feel when that 


person lies to you? Most 
of the time you laugh at 
them or get angry. If the 
person continues to lie to 
you, you stop listening to 
them. If a person doesn’t 
lie to you, that person is 
being honest. If that 
person says something to 
you, then you know that 
he or she is telling the 
truth. 

All of us have friends 
we trust. Our friends 
don’t lie to us. They tell 
us the truth, so we trust 
them. They honestly like 
us and tare about us. If 
someone beats you up, 
then you would have a 
hard time trusting them. 

When you have a 
friend who is honest with 
you and trusts you, then 
you have a close friend. 
There is a bond between 
you both. You can say: 
“There is my friend 
whom I love." Is this true? 
Of course it is true. Have 
you every said “This is 
my friend whom I hate?" 

So, if you honestly trust 
someone and love some¬ 
one, then that is respect. 
Respect for older people 
is very much like this. An 
older person or Elder 
cannot make yon respect 


them. They cannot force 
you to trust them, nor do 
they want to. They have 
earned that respect by 
living an honest life. 
These older people can¬ 
not even command you to 
love them. That choice is 
up to you. 

The Elders have many 
things to offer you if you 
want them. They have 
shown the Native com¬ 
munity that they are 
honest. They have shown 
that they care. They have 
shown people they can be 
trusted. That is respect 
that they have earned by 
living an honest life. That 
is the traditional way. We 
respect them because 
they have lived an honest 
and longer life than us. 

If you were an older 
person, would you want 
people to respect you? • 


Rosldence 672-8671 
200,4917 - 47 SI.. Comro* 

•m 672 -9294 



“Like a star 
I shine. 

The animal, 
gazing, 
is fascinated 
by my sight” 
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Metis Local 1885 Holds Open House 

... advances and accomplishments reviewed — 


by Clint Buehler 

EDMONTON - The 
many accomplishments 
of Metis Local 1885 were 
reviewed with pride and 
modesty for guests 
attending the open house 
held January 29 to mark 
the opening of the lc:al’s 

Founding president 
Stan “Butch" Plante told 
guests how the local, 
founded in 1984, began 
with “two people and 
two desks”, briefly traced 
the history of its devel¬ 
opment since, then intro¬ 
duced other members of 
the organization who 
each described their 
areas of responsibility. 

Master of ceremonies 
was Laurent Roy, chief 
executive officer of 
Native Outreach and a 
founding member of the 
local. He began the 
informal presentations by 
introducing a number of 
special guests, including 
Liberal MLA Grant 
Mitchell (Edmonton 
Meadowlark) and the 
New Democrat Native 
Affairs critic Leo 
Piquctlc (Athabasca-Lac 
La Bichc). 

Mitchell noted that the 
Liberal party "has 
always been committed 
to Native issues, and 
available and accessible 
to help Native people." 

In the year and one- 
half that lie has been 
involved in policitcs, he 
said, he has become 
aware of the special 
challenges lacing Native 
people, and especially 
Metis people, and 
pledged his support for 
their efforts. 

Noting that he had 
worked to help develop 
Native pride in their 

teacher and principal in 
the Buffalo Lake area 
near Lac La Bichc, 
Piquctlc said that pride in 
identity is very important 
if Native people arc to 


have a chance to set and 
achieve their own goals. 

He stressed that the 
New Democrats are 
dedicated to “helping 
Native people to have a 
greater say in their 

Plante thanked the 
two MLAs for attending, 
praised them for their 
knowledge and concern, 
and encouraged the 
Native people at the open 
house to “pay attention to 

In describing the “cir¬ 
culating path in some 
ways” that the local has 
taken since it began, 
Plante stressed that the 
local had a small grant 
for office rent when it 
first started, but has never 
been dependent of grants 
since, although grants 
would be welcome. He 
praised the volunteers 
who work bingos to cover 
the local's operating 

The local’s newest 
activity, an economic 
development corpora¬ 
tion, was outlined by its 
youthful president, Bruce 
Gladuc. He said a t appli¬ 
cation has gone to the 
Native Economic Devel¬ 
opment Program for 
initial development of 
three projects. 

The corporation is 
wholly owned by the 
local, and the projects 
already identifed include 
corporation and joint 
venture possibilities, 
Gladue said. 

Another youthful 
speaker was Dawn Mar- 
chand. the new president 
of the Local 1885 Metis 
Youth Council, making 
her first speech in public. 

She outlined the coun¬ 
cil's plans for developing 
positive and enriching 
alternatives to drugs and 
alcohol for Metis young 
people, and a number of 
fund-raising projects, 
including roasts of prom¬ 
inent Metis and a Mr. 
Metis contest. 


Capihmo 

Flovers Limited 


• Flowers For All Occasions 

469-2434 

32 Capilano Mall 
Edmonton, Alberta 


Carolyn Pettifer, found¬ 
ing executive director of the 
organization, provided an 
update on Metis Chil¬ 
dren's Services (MCS), 
the organization created 
by Local 1885 to deal 
with concerns over the 
number of Metis children 
being apprehended. 

Pettifer, emphasizing 
she was representing the 
MCS board of directors 
since both the president 
and vice-president were 
not available, traced the 
development of the orga¬ 
nization and changes 
which are taking place in 
it. 

MCS evolved, she said, 
“from members of the 
local having concern for 
our children and our 
families,” and was cre¬ 
ated after numerous 
meetings over several 
months with Alberta 
Social Services "so we 
can support our familiies 


to keep their kids within 
the family, at the commu¬ 
nity level." 

Initially an extension of 
Local 1885, since 
November “this baby 
(MCS) is walking on its 
own," Pettifer said, and 
its bylaws are being 
revised so that the board 
will be representative of 
all Metis locals in 
Edmonton and the sur¬ 
rounding area. 

Pettifer called on 
Lucille McLeod to report 
on the “biggest achieve¬ 
ment" of MCS, the Fam¬ 
ily Support Training 
Program she directs. This 
program is training 20 
Native women to assist 
Social Services staff in 
working with Metis 
families. 

The 42-week program 
is being funded under 
Canada Job Strategies. 

“In our goal of work¬ 
ing toward delivery of 


GATEWAY 
WINDOWS LTD. 

4508 - 81 Avenue, Edmonton, ABT6B2M2 

® 465-9622 



ROSE MARIE 
FASHIONS 

^Bridal Wear 

Bridesmaids Dresses 
Graduation Gowns 
After 5 Dresses 
Lingerie 

B 1 Jewellery 


Located in the Lakeland Mall 
Railway Avenue, Vermillion, AB 
_Phone 853-4936 


McLeod said, “one of our 
greatest drawbacks is 
failing to recognize each 
other and our own 


She said this program 
enables the Native 
woman in it to bring their 
own experiences and 
values to the task, and 
helps them to realize their 
worth and use it 
"This is the start of 


something really good, 
really big, using our ow n 

She says the program 
is not about counselling 
and training Metis fam 
dies, but about finding 1 


AAA “Triple A” 
Denture Clinic Ltd. 
424-9645 
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♦peoples strengths and 
helping them to use them. 

The final speaker was 
Sheila Hayes, interim 
president of the Louis 
Riel Historical Society, 
which is devoted to 
gathering Metis history 
and artifacts. 


She said the society’s 
long-term goal is the 
creation of a Metis 
museum and archives. 

The locals new offices 
are at 12120 - 106 
Avenue. The new tele¬ 
phone number is 488- 
8500. . 


Compliments of 

Caryk Bros. 
Implement Ltd. 


Blue Bar 
Holdings Ltd. 


Across... 

Canada 

USA 

City Wide 


'Me' Dispatch 

An Alberta Company Since 1976 




483-4611 


OPEN LONGER TO SERVE YOU BETTER! 


We are open: 

to 9:00 p.m. Thursday & Friday 



TO ALL NATIVE TEACHERS 

m ere Interested In starting an alfMattve 
teachers association, please send your name, 
address, phone number and position held. Also 
< you ere interested In sharing ideas In teaching 
styles and curriculum development, please 



THE ALBERTA SCENE 

... compiled from various sources by Don Gregory 


METIS SETTLEMENTS GET ELECTRICAL 
ASSISTANCE 

In a recent joint announcement the Honorable Ken 
Rostad, Solicitor General and Minister Responsible 
for Housing and Native Programs of Municipal 
Affaris, and A1 "Boomer" Adair, Minister of 
Transportation and Utilities, said that the province 
would be making grant money availalbe to assist 
Metis settlements in electrical installations. The new 
assistance program will include both residential and 
farm service. The grants are being extended through 
the Isolated Communities Program — a program that 
is currently limited to remote subdivisions under 
development by Municipal Affairs. 

In his comments, Rostad said that the assistance 
would “meet priority needs" which would lead to 
the settlements planning “more effectively for their 
future growth and development.” He also said that 
Metis settlements would be able to open up unused 
land for "orderly subdivision and farm development." 

Concentrating on the farmers of Alberta, as he 
often does, "Boomer” Adair said that the assistance 
would "complement the loans we can now make 
available on settlements under our Rural 
Electrification Program.” 

Metis settlements will work in cooperation with 
the Department of Municipal Affairs to prepare their 
plans and identify annual priorities for funding, while 
remaining within budget restrictions. It is hoped that 
this new measure will help see substantial progress 
over the next several years as plans and priorities 
are developed and the funding dollars are made 
available. 


There is no admission charge to the exhibition, 
which runs until February 28 at the Esso Plaza in . 
Calgary. The space for the showing was donated by 
Olympia and York. 

The A1ACS is a non-profit, non-political body that 
represents over 2,000 Alberta Native crafts producers 
and artists. The society is not affiliated with nor 
receives money from OCO or any of the oil 
companies. 



T AS 


ABCD equals WORK 

The Way Yet Now Association of Chipewyan 
Lakes, Alberta, is receiving over $122,000 for a 
community enhancement project. 

The money, provided through the Alberta Business 
and Community Development (ABCD) Program is 
covering the entire cost of constructing a one-story 
community house and building a fire-guard around 
the isolated settlement of 155 people. Most of the 
areas resident are Native people. The project, which 
began construction earlier this month, employs nine 
community members for 42 weeks. 

Located about 80 miles (135 km) northwest of 
Fort McMurray, Chipewyan Lakes is regularly visited 
by employees of various government and private- 
run agencies. The new spruce-log community facility 
will contain three bedrooms and a communal kitchen 
to accommodate these visitors who, until now, had 
no place to stay overnight. 

Alphonse Noskyle, president of the Wa Yet Now 
Association says the facility will help “visitors in 
developing a relationship with our people." 

Rick Orman, Alberta's minister of Career 
Development and Employment, who along with 
Parks and Rec minister Norm Weiss announced the 
project, said it (building) would "bring much needed 
jobs to Chipewyan Lakes which has an unemploy¬ 
ment rate of 80 per cent.” 

The ABCD program, administered by Alberta 
Career Development and Employment, is available 
to a variety of sponsors which include businesses, 
municipalities and non-profit community 
organizations 

* * ★ 

MAJOR ARTS/CRAFTS EXHIBIT OPENS 

The Alberta Indian Arts and Crafts Society 
(A1ACS) recently opened an exciting arts and crafts 
exhibit by some of Albera's most prestigious Native 
artists and Canada's leading crafts producers. 

The special exhibit was organized exclusively by 
the society and is designed to showcase Canadian 
Indian arts and crafts which are currently available 
in Canada. 

The articles on display have been loaned to the 
Society by their Native creators, many of whom are 
considered among the best in the country. 


NORTHERN PROJECTS GET FEDERAL/ 
PROVINCIAL FUNDING 
The federal and provincial governments have 
combined to contribute over $525,000 in an effort 
to assist 14 northern Alberta businesses, educational 
institutions and community organizations. The 
projects include new businesses, local employment 
development and job training. 

Making the announcement were federal Minister 
of State (Small Businesses and Tourism), Bernard 
Valcourt and Alberta’s Minister for Northern 
Development, Al "Boomer" Adair. The funding has 
been provided under the Canada/Alberta Northern 
Dcvclopmenbt Subsidiary Agreement. 

Praising northern residents "Boomer" Adair said 
that the projects "represent a $2.4 million investment 
in this region of the province." He added that he 
felt northern Alberta applicants demonstrated the 
“entrepreneurial spirit found in northern 
communities, and the desire of northern residents to 
prepare themselves for longer term opportunities.” 
Some of the projects receiving assistance include: 

— The Alberta Vocational Centre at Lac La Biche 

— to expand the number of basic trapping courses 
from 15 to about 20. The total cost of the project 
is $97,000. Assistance received, $52,506. 

— Caribou Cresting in Peace River — to purchase 
equpment for a new operation. Total cost is $ 105,000. 
Assistance received, $12,885. 

— Keyano College in Ft. Chipewyan — to provide 
an integrated lifcskills training program. Assistance 
received, $41,640. 

— The Little Red River Band — to hire a forestry 
expert to assist in the expansion of their existing 
operations. The total cost of the project is $70,000. 
Assistance recievcd: $30,000. 

— Tuc’s Bakery — to purchase machinery and 
equipment to establish its operation in Fort 
Chipewyan. The project is expected to total about 
$105,000. Assistance received: $4,882. 

— The Whitelish Lake Band #459 - to provide 

basic job readiness training for band members. The 
project will assist trainees to obtain employment or 
further education. Total cost is $516,000. Assistance 
received: $172,000. • 
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Oteenow Sports and flee. Club 

... provides positive atmosphere for Native youth 


Cowichan Indian Knitting Exhibited 

... provincial museum displays a century of woolen crafts 


by John Copley 


There’s a new club in 
town. Oteenow. 

Designed as an Indian 
and Metis Social and 
Recreational Club, the 
new centre is located 
above the CromJale 
Hotel in Edmonton's 
northeast district — 8119 


can better understand 
how to utilize the centre 
and its programs. Volun¬ 
teers are also needed to 
help organize programs 
for the youth who fre¬ 
quent the centre. 


“Our main objectives,” 
says Oteenow president 
Joe Blyan, "include the 
postivc development of 
youth and the inclusion of 
the parents into our 
programs. We encourage 
everyone to take advan¬ 
tage of our facility.” 

The large floorspace 
leased by Oteenow 
allows for a weight¬ 
working area, a profes¬ 
sional boxing ring, sev¬ 
eral video machines and 
a tclvision set for casual 

Oteenow hosts a box- 
ing program on Tuesday 
and Thursday evenings (6 
p.m. - 9 p.m.) and on 
weekends from lunch til 
four in the afternoon. 
Other self defense 


through the centre during 

"Qualified instruc¬ 
tors,” says centre director 
Metro Cardinal, "main¬ 
tain the sports programs 
and knowledgeable per¬ 
sonnel teach physical 
development skills." 

While working-out is 
primarily ■< 


ity - 


cold f< 


t ventures — the 
centre has more adven¬ 
turous plans for the 


“We’ll be conducting 
day long field trips and 
weekend excursions in 
the spring and summer," 
remarked Blyan. 

The club is also plan¬ 
ning to become involved 
in other areas of 
recreation. 

“We'd like to get some 
youth ball teams going 
(his summer and a 
hockey program next. 
winter," says club direc¬ 
tor Cardinal. 

The club also considers 
itself a "type of informa¬ 
tion centre for Native 
people". 

Says Joe Blyan, “We 
often have people call or 
drop in looking for infor¬ 
mation or advice and we 
try to help them the best 
we can. It’s important to 
participate." 

Oteenow would like 
parents and kids to drop 
in to see the club so,they 



THE CANADIAN 
NORTHERN 
STUDIES TRUST 


Spring Competition fo 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN 
ECONOMIC- 
DEVELOPMENT 
FOR NATIVE 
STUDENTS 


post-baccalaureate de¬ 
gree of diploma pro¬ 
grams at a Canadian 
university and who will 
be commencing grad- 


Canada. Preference 
be given on the basis of 
academic excellence. 

work-related ex¬ 
perience with potential 
for initiative and leader¬ 
ship qualities will 


it The 


as that have 


I, and the 
applicability of the 
i of study to native 


The awards are open 
to native students who 
are Canadian citizens 
or permanent residents 
ot Canada These 
awards are made possi¬ 
ble by a contribution 


to Native 


For more information 
and applic 
material, write to: 


volunteers who are inter¬ 
ested in the positive 
development of our 
youth,” says Blyan. 

“We are here so that 
the kids can have a place 
to come and relax and 
feel safe. They can exer¬ 
cise or play cards or 
watch TV. Once the kids 


by Susan Brown 


they come back again.” 

By the way, if you have 
any used (or new) hockey 
equipment laying around 
(all sizes), please feel free 
to donate it to the Otee¬ 
now Recreation Centre. 
All equipment donations 
will be greatly 
appreciated. 

More on Oteenow in 
future editions of Alberta 
Native News. • 


The Provincial 
Museum of Alberta is 
currently hosting an 
exhibition of Cowichan 
Indian Knitting. The 
display, which opened in 
mid-January continues 
through until March 
13th. 

The exhibition features 
a complete and varied 
selection of skillfully 
crafted sweaters that 
have been created by 
members of the Cowi¬ 
chan Band of southwest 
Vancouver Island as well 
as other Salish people 
from that region. The 
show highlights many 
artifacts and photographs 
and is designed to portray 


not only the art, but also 
the perserverence of the 
people in their 


lsol 


The exhibit provides a 
detailed view of the 
knitting industry from 
the production of the raw 
material to marketing the 
finished product Sheep 
shearing, fleece prepara- 


imitators, 
discussed. 

This particular exhibi 
tion is a timely one 
especially since the coir 
weather has set in. The 
very thought of these 


and the origins and 
inspirations behind the 
many designs are among 
the areas being covered 
at the exhibiL The eco¬ 
nomic history of the 
business end of things, 
including the tourist 
value of the famous 
sweater, along with an 
analysis of how the 
imitations brought on the 
market by Cowichan 


ers brings visions 
warmth and comfort for 
the cool days ahead 
Make sure you get 
see the exhibition - 


ultimate when it comes i f 
quality in crafl 
— a symbol of guaran 
teed work that has lony 
been offered by the Salis! 
people. 

The Cowichan India: 
Knitting exhibition is, 
production of the Uni vei l 
sity of British Columbia! 
Museum of Anthropo! 



For More Information Write; 

' " ^ Sylvan Lake Summer Hockey Camp 

Box 274 

Sylvan lake. Alberta. Canada TOM 1Z0 

(403) 887-2575 



Summer Jobs 
for Native 
Students 


Canada 


The Provincial 
Museum of Alberta i 
located on the comers e j 
128 Street and I 
Avenue in Edmontot 
The exhibition i 
Tuesday’s through Saurl 
day’s from n' 
morning until five in thj 
afternoon. The ex 
is Wednesday's when tkj 


INTER' 

TRIBAL 

SPORTS 


"UNIQUE NATIVE OE 

• JKXETS 

• SPOHIWEAR 


♦ ADVERTCHG PROMOTION 

• TSWTS 
AW MUCH HOPE 

585-4274 

tamHoMraa 





























Art Show in Support 
of Lubicon Claim 

... top Canadian Native artists featured 

by Clint Buehler of his support for both the 


Lubic. 


Although Klein says he 
supports a just settlement 
for the Lubicons. he says 
he thinks the Lubicons 
and the government 
base their gold should keep talking. "Put 
: and medals on I'd rather they some faith in the mcda- 


Native artists, and 
exhibition of art, includ- opportunity for 
ing the worksr>f some of artists to show their flame, then you must Otninayak. 

Canada's most promi- support for the Lubicons. share the blame and the But Lubicon ad> 
After a week ' ~ 1 ‘ | 


■' nent Native artists, was 
displayed here last month Wallace Galleries, the 
[to show support fo the show was •" 

‘Lubicon Indian’s quest Edmonton' 
for a just land settlement. " ” 


Fred Lcnnarson says the 
Jane Ash Poitras sup- problem is that there is 
ports the Lubicon bid for no mediator, and Klein 
a just settlement of their should support the rein¬ 
land claim. “They should volvement of former 


And although he February 7, and closing have the same rights as federal cabinet mini 


10 weeks later. 


the band’s boy- 
I cott of the Winter Olym- 
Ipics, Calgary Mayor 
* Ralph Klein was on hand opening 
to open the show, and t 
» reaffirm his support for 
1 just settlement for the range of opinions 
■Lubicons. 

J Klein clearly defined pursued. 

his position to several 
t media representatives on 
.hand as he officiated at 
the opening of “Spirit of 
the Lubicon: A Celebra- 


_ other Indians in Alberta," E. Davie Fulton, the 

Interviews with the she says, such as land the band’s choice for media- 
artists attending the oil and gas royalties they tor, if he is sincere about 
opening revealed enjoy. “The government wanting a just settlement 
unamimous support for should give them what for the Lubicons. 
the Lubicon cause, but a they want." The implications of the 

: of opinions on how "We don’t need Lubicon threat were of 
cause should be another Wounded Knee, most concern to the mass 
This is not the Stone Age media, with some local 
when you have to hit each television crews refusing 

. settle to even interview artists 

whose work was being 
the exhibited. 


While 

artists supported the other wit 
threat of armed confom- disputes, 
pressure tactic. 


January 23. Artist Al Manybears 

Featured artists likened Lubicon Chief 

ncluded such prominent Bernard Ominayak’s 

Jgmes as Daphne Odjig, situation to that of a bear 

*Iorvai Morrisseau, Alex fighting to defend its 

'ier, Jane Ash Poitras, territory, 

i Cardinal-Schubert, Another 

k Beaver, Maxine Youngma 

Joel, Bill Reid and Roy Olympics 

lomas, and emerging financed “< 

trtists such 


several said they could opening felt the band had 


i of Canadian Con- understand the ffustra- 


imporary Native Ai 


n that would lead t< 


he Wallace Galleries such a threat. 


dcLain, David B. Willi- 
:nx. Dale' Stonechild, 
ea Asawnee, Al Many- 
ears and Lawrence Paul. 
Fears that Lubicon 
treats of armed confro- 
stion, reported in the 
ledia the morning of the 
would detract 
the positive inten- 
of the exhibition 
iroved unfounded. 

The show and sale was 
ganized by Tony Man- 
»min, an Edmonton 
wyer and Odawa 
dian, as an expression 


n the bellies 
of sick children. If this 


That media attitude 
been cornered and had no did not reduce the impact 
choice but to resort to a and appeal of the art 
confrontation. itself, and both Man- 

Alan Robertson, an damin and Ron Wallace, 
actor appearing in The- the owner of the gallery, 
atre Calgary’s production said they were pleased 
of “Walsh’’, told the with the show and the 
Calgary Herald that "the publicity it received, 
provincial and federal 
Alfred governments have just I 

said the been playing games, like 

they did in Sitting Bull's 


Mayor Klein considers 





;hi Institute on Alcohol and Drug Education 

Box 3884, Postal Station D . Edmonton, Alberta T5L 4K1 
Phone (403) 458-1884 

Nechi Additions Conference ’88 

March 20 - 23 at The Edmonton Inn 

THEME 

Community Strength: Tomorrow’ s Promise 

• Call Wendy Fogin at 458-1884 for further information • 
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Ruling Implies Native People are Naive 

... Metis leaders calls remarks derogatory 


i Metis leader has going o 


criticized a Court of 
Queen's Bench justice for 
implying in a ruling that 
Native people are naive. 

Justice A.T. Cooke said 
in a recent fuling against 


if they 
Ukranian or Dutch or 
whatever. I don’t think 
that statement is fair.” 
Cooke made the ruling 
i the basis of affidavits 


It doesn't violate a June 5, 1986 
court injunction limiting 
strike action at the 


Government Blamed 
for Lubicon Deaths 

... United Nations committee hears complaint 


limiting strike ; 
lumber mill near Slave 
Lake that “it would 
appear from the behavior 
of the picketcrs that in 
most cases they were 
simply naive persons 
from a small northern 
Alberta community, 
many a part of Native 
blood, who were without 
experience in matters of 
labour disputes." 

He made the com¬ 
ments in ruling against 
the International Wood- 


its leaders in conncction- 
with incidents in the 
strike at the Zcidler 
Forest Industries Ltd. 


Larry Desmculcs, 
president of the Metis 
Assocation of Alberta, 
said there was no ques¬ 
tion the remarks were 

unfortunate they (the 
Natives) have been 
centred out," he said, and 
challenged the judge's 
conclusion that the 
pickets were naive about 
the strike. 

"I think they were very 
well aware of what was 




$180 Million Available 
for "Challenge’88” 

... more money for school dropouts 


Canada's Youth Minis¬ 
ter Jean Charest has 
announced the Govern¬ 
ment of Canada's inten¬ 
tion to commit $180 
million for the federal 
program "Challenge 
'88". This figure includes 
a $4 million (representing 
50 per cent) increase to 
the successful Work 
Orientation Workshops 
(WOW) component. 

Challenge '88 is the 
fed's multi-facetted stu¬ 
dent summer employ 
ment program. Through 
its various channels. 
Challenge '88 is designed 
not only to encourage 
employers from every 
sector of the economy to 
create summber jobs for 
students, but also to 
include guidance for 
potential school drop¬ 
outs, incentives for stu¬ 
dent entrepreneurs and 
employment training, all 


by Melvin Sharp head 


it members who entered in ry Desmeulcs, 
ignored a court order president of the Metis 


Association of Alberta, 
said there was no ques¬ 
tion the remarks were 
discriminatory. “It's 
unfortunate they (the 
Natives) have been 
centred out," he said, and 
challenged the judge's 
conclusion that the 
pickets were naive about 
the strike. 

“I think they were very 
well aware of what was 
going on. It doesn't 
matter if they were 
Ukranian or Dutch or 


Cooke made the ruling 
on the basis of affidavits 
entered in the court case 
last November alleging 
that union leaders orga¬ 
nized plans to vandalize 
vehicles at the plant site, 
and that Mike Pisak, 
president of the local, 
instructed union 


AJberte'e Flat Trede School lor the 


length of hose 
to be strung across the 

He found Pisak, local 
business manager Robert 
DcLecuw and the union 
in criminal contempt for 
ignoring and encourag¬ 
ing union members to 


tetnrjniMUlCHtCvlit. 


The Lubicon Lake 
Indians of northern 
Alberta have accused the 
Canadian government of 
indirectly contributing to 
the violent deaths of 21 
of its members. 

In a written submission 
to the United Nations 
Human Rights Commit¬ 
tee, Lubicon lawyer 
Jessie Lefevre says Otta¬ 
wa’s actions also jeopar¬ 
dize the lives of other 
band members. 

The submission says 
since resource explora- 


led indirectly, if not 
directly, to the deaths of 
21 persons. 

The submission 
expands on the band's 
original application to 
the UN committee to 

approved last July, that by 
impeding the band’s way 
of life, Canada is violat¬ 
ing the Optional Protocol 
to the International 
Covenant on Civil and 
Political Rights which 
Canada ratified. 

In granting the hear¬ 


ing, the committee cite 
articles protecting ethnic 
linguistic and religious 
rites. In its original 
submission, the band 
predicted that, withoui 
UN intervention, “the 
band will not survive 
physically or as a social 
entity for more than a 
two.” The sub- £ 


mission was made four 
years ago. 

If the committee rules 1 
in favour of the Lubicon- 
Canada could be cen- 


began ten years ago, the 
band has experienced 
“tragedies (including 
suicide and other violent 
deaths) which were pre¬ 
viously unprecendented 
in the band’s history.” 

“The basic health and 
resistance to infection of 
community members has 
deteriorated dramati¬ 
cally” since the develop¬ 
ment began, “the number 
of stillbirths and miscar¬ 
riages has skyrocketed, 
and the number of abnor¬ 
mal births generally has 
gone from near zero to 
near 100 per cent" 

The Lubicons allege 
that virtually all 
members of their com¬ 
munity are threatened by 
the circumstances “cre¬ 
ated by Canada through 
its actions" which have 


■CAPILAIIO'»» 


of which are designed to 
help young people in 
their eventual school-lo- 
work transition. 

As indicated in pre¬ 
vious campaigns, Cana¬ 
da's Youth Minitcr has 
taken steps to show that 
the fed’s have a great deal 
of concern for school 
drop-outs and their 


The $4 million dollar 
increase for the WOW 
project will bring the 
total to $12 million for 
1988. 

WOW is designed to 
provide potential early 
school-leavers with guid¬ 
ance and job experience 
to help them develop 
education and employ¬ 
ment plans. The program, 
which began in 1985. has 
evolved into a full- 
fledged component of 
Youth Canada's Chal¬ 
lenge program. • 



Ask Us About.... 

• Our Wedding Catering Service 

• Our Wedding Recepti 

• Out Special Bridal Sui 




150 LUXURIOUS ROOMS 
ALL MAJOR CREDIT CARDS 
HONORED 


• LAND CONSULTANTS 


S3 Street, Edmonton 451-646S 


Timberland Supply 

Company (Alberta) Ltd. 

.. " - 7 _, 1 

on’t be left 



Little Gree-ations 


I W tar A Toy Store 


Located at Maskwachees Mall 
HOBBEMA, Alberta 585-3003 


NATIVE VENTURE 
CAPITAL CO. LTD. 


...A source of 
business financing 
for Alberta Native 
business ventures. 


® ( 403 ) 453-3911 


Suite 202 

11738 Kingsway Ave. 
Edmonton. A8 T5G 0X5 
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sured for its treatment of 
them. 

The Canadian govern- response 
ment. however, in 
responding to the band's 
complaint, said 
I “nnt SUl 


> Lubicon 


sufficiently indi¬ 
cated to permit Canada 
to prepare a response." 

“The factual circum¬ 
stances of the case were 
j carefully examined, and 
repeatedly, by the Cana- 


charges that effecti’ 
domestic remedies have 
been exhausted. 

"The government says 
the courts concluded that 
“a threat of irreparable 
harm to the band's life 
and livelihood by the oil 
companies had not been 


Nominations Sought For 
Sir Fredrick Haultain Prize 

■ 3 ■ $25,000 prizes awarded annually 


Since its inception in programs. The fund was 
1980. the Alberta Herit- established by the provin- 
age Scholarship Fund cial government through 
(AHSF) has awarded in a $100 million endow- 
excess of $57 million to ment from the Alberta 
over 39.000 Albertans Heritage Savings Trust 
through 10 scholarship Fund. 


Albertans a 


THE GREAT EAGLE 


| The great eagle is, to all North American Natives, 
(the symbol of freedom, spirit and wisdom. 

I Freedom, the most important singular asset given 
| to inhabitants of North America; the spirit with which 
I we live our daily lives; and the wisdom that dictates 

( our failures and successes, are all found in the aura 
[of the great eagle. 

1 As the eagle is free in his magic blue kingdom 
(of the skies, so is man the daily choices he must 


The spirit of the eagle is free and m 


also be free should he choose to live a life of integrity. 

The wisdown of the great eagle comes from his 
life in the skies as he watches from above. Like an 
old man whose hair has grown grey with time, the 
eagle's eyes have seen much — feast and famine, 
peace and war. Giving and taking. 

If man could adopt the philosophies of the eagle 
perhaps a new respect for one another would emerge. 
Perhaps we should all revere the great eagle and use 
it as a symbol of strength and unity for world 
togetherness. 

The great eagle — the wisdom of the earth, 
providing freedom of spirits and self-determination 
of the heart for those who can see his strength. • 


the AFSH office, 10025 
- 106 Street, Edmonton, 
by March 1st. Individuals 
familiar with the candi¬ 
dates work and achieve¬ 
ments are encouraged to 
submit their nominations 

Three $25,000 prizes 
arc awarded annually to 
honour individuals who 
have excelled in the arts, 
sciences or humanities, 
and whose work in these 
fields represents an 
exceptional contribution 
to the people of Alberta. 
The three categories for 
nomination are: fine, 
applied or performing 
arts; social or physical 
sciences; and education 
or humanities. 

Previous Sir Fredrick 
Haultain Prize recipients 
include: 


invited Company 

1986 - Dr. Henry Krei- 
sel, Edmonton 

1987 - Dr. Violet 
Archer, Edmonton 
Social or Physical 


Sciences 

1984 — Dr. Brigham 
Card, Red Deer 

1985 — Dr. J. Costerton, 
Calgary 

1986 — Dr. Menno 
Boldt, Lethbridge 

1987 — Dr. N. Morgcnst- 
cm, Edmonton 

Education or the 


1984 — Dr. G. Brown, 
Edmonton 

1985 - Col & Mrs. 
Cormack, Sherwood 


1986 — A. Morrice, 
Calgary 

1987 — Steve Ramsan- 
kar, Edmonton • 



II 


Fine, Applied or Per- 


1984 — Adelc Arm¬ 
strong, Medicine Hat 

1985 — Alberta Ballet 


II 


Legendary 

Performers 


»Currency Exchanse 
»Cash Wire Service 

* Over 100 North 
American Locations 

* Photo Identification 

* Private Mail Boxes 


NEW LOW RATES FROM 2-9% 


12108 Jasper Avenue 

488-0011 


10024 - 82 Avenue 

433-8073 

15207 Stony Plain Rd. 

483-2274 

9426 -111 Avenue 

471-3215 

6618-127 Avenue COMING SOON 

476-2274 10806 ‘ 107 Avenue 

Open 9-9 Mon-Fri. 9-7 Sat 

Open 9 to 7 — Monday to Saturday 

Money Mart/Check Mart Group of Companies — Edmonton 


7912 -118 Avenue 

479-8821 

NOW OPEN - 12614- 118 Ave. 

452-4901 


Grand Wagoneer All with the durability and comfort that's made 
each and every Jeep vehicle a legend in its own time. Take a test 
drive today Get the feel of what legendary performance is all aboi 


Hurry To 


CAPITAL 


_5425 Calgary Trail ® 435-4711 
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Roselee’s Legacy _ 

by Madeleine MacDonald 

My Great Aunt Roselee welcomed me into her 
grey weathered homestead in St. Boniface, Manitoba. 
She had not changed with the times anymore than 
her tiny house had over her eighty years plus. 

She was considered tall for a woman of her 
generation and continued to wear tum-of-the-cenlury 
long black cotton dresses that were high at the collar 
and draped down to touch the ankle sof her work 
boots. Her long hair was pulled sharply back from 
her sharply chiseled face and rolled into a bun that 
was secured at the nape of her neck. 

She had an air of mystery that warm summer day 
•n 1950 as she served me tea and biscuits with 
homemade wild strawberry jam. Although she was 
baby-sitting me, I felt like an important guest rather 
than a skinny child with pigtails and a scabbed knee. 

I had never been permitted further than the 
kitchen-sitting room of her rustic doll-sized house, 
yet after tea she beckoned me to follow her into 
the living room. The liny room contained a double 
bed with each of its three sides hugging a wall. A 
lone wooden chair pressed against the side of a 
staircase. 

“I sleep here now. The stairs make me sick." she 
explained in French. When she saw my incompre¬ 
hension she translated into broken English and 
fluttered her long bony hand near her temple for 
emphasis. She led the way slowly up the sleep narrow 
stairs, her hand feeling the wall for support as she 
inched upward. 

Upstairs, the room was bare except for a small 
cot covered with a thin wom Hudson Bay blanket 
and a tiny pillow. Beside the cot rested an old chest. 

Great Auntie stooped over the chest and 
painstakingly struggled to unbuckle the stiff cracked 
leather straps. Finally she lifted the lid and fell among 
the carefully packed, age-yellowed bundles of cloth. 
From the middle of the bundles she extracted a bundle 
that was indistinguishable from the others, then sat 
motionless on the cot. The aged bundle rested on 
her narrow lap and her eyes seemed to cloud as she 
retreated to her past. Her Angers caressed the cloth 
lovingly like a mother soothing a baby's gossamcrc 
wisps of hair. 

Impnticnlly,.l shifted from fool to foot as she began 
with quiet revcrance, to unwrap the object. She 
unfolded the cloth slowly, gently lifting the fabric 



as though it possessed an awesome residue of the 
hidden object itself. 

Her soft voice cracked with an emotion I could 
not understand. “This was Riel’s cross." she said as 
she spoke slowly. It was as if she were weaving a 
scene from the past for me to see, to share, to 
understand. She spoke of Great Uncle helping Louis 
Riel. She whispered unfamiliar names: Dumont, 
Batoche, Fish Creek, Tache. She wove a tapestry of 
battle, horses, starvation, land, a hanging. She hinted 
at other historical treasures — Riel’s Bible, the 
hammered metal hinges from his coffln. She explained 
in her broken English that she had kept these treasures 
to that people would know Riel for the great leader 
he had been. 

She said that treasures would help people to think, 
to know. She wanted me to know. Her clear eyes 
searched mine as she begged to see undertanding 
and acceptance of her gift. It was beyond me. I did 
not know and could not understand what she was 
giving me. The past had been offered to me, but 
I was too young to care about that responsibility. 

“You will come to know," she said as she carefully 
enveloped the plain silver cross in the coccoon and 
closed and buckled the chest. “Next time you come 
I will show you other treasures and tell you other 
stories," she promised. 

But she never did. She became sick and could not 
keep her promise. Then, too soon, she became a part 
of my past. Now, as I go through my chest of 
memories, I understand Great Auntie’s legacy. 

Years later 1 heard the Great Auntie's chest had 
been sold by an alcoholic cousin. Sold for a case 
of beer and a bottle of win. Some said it was sold 
to a historian. 

I wonder if it was true. • 



. 

NADC Public Forum 


Boaverlodge 

7:30 p.m.. Tuesday, February 16,1988 
Community Centre 

The Northern Alberta Development Council 
holds regular public meetings throughout 
Northern Alberta, giving everyone the 
opportunity to present briels on matters 
ol concern and general information 
The Council consists ot ten members and 
is chaired by Bob Elliott. MLA tor Grande 


Groups or individuals interested in making 
submissions at the Beaver lodge meeting 
should contact the Chairman at 538-1800 
in Grande Prairie. 427-1858 in Edmonton, 
or the Northern Development Branch in 
Peace River at 624-6274 tor assistance 



Sun Valley Tours 



• Luxtry Coaches 47 Passengers 
a Air Condtionede Restroom 
• Seniors & Tour Groups • Hockey & Ski Charters 
a School Bus Services 


Competitive Rates — Personalized Service 

S- 888-3682 

Box 61, Hardtsty, Alberta 




ALL SEASON SALES 


Servicing Most Makes Including 
SKI-DOO 

8112 Manning Avenue 
Fort McMurray, Alberta 

2? 790 1988 



-.e® 



> HIGH PRAIRIE 
^LAUNDROMAT 

- 54 WASHERS 
& 28 DRYERS 
TO SERVE YOU 
4927-S2Ave. 
High Prairie. AB 

523-3953 
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UofA Historian Fascinated by 
Native Family Histories _ 


? by Cory Bonier 

Exploring Native fam- 
, ily histories is a fascinat¬ 
ing vocation for Dr. John 
Foster. 

t The professor of his¬ 
tory at the University of 
Alberta, says such genea¬ 
logical studies are an 
effective way of finding 
out “how people saw 
their world, felt it and 
experienced it” 

The professor had an 
enthusiastic audience 
that shares his enthusi- 
for that kind of 
information when he 
spoke Thursday, January 
28, at a meeting of the 
Edmonton Genealogical 

In his presentation to 
nearly 100 members of 
the society. Dr. Foster 
some of his dis¬ 
coveries in his field of 
specialization, western 
Canadian history, with 
ipecial emphasis on 
Metis roots and the Cree 
settlements before 1870. 

Relying heavily on the 
>ood natured humour of 
delivery, Dr. Foster 
provided abundant evi- 
to support his thesis 
hat “Metis" and “Indian” 
e not easily defined 
itegories, and there is 
ted for caution in pul¬ 
ing such labels on Native 

»ed as examples, 
he famous “Indian” 
ihief, Poundmaker, 
grandfather was a 
man named 
ielanger, and the 
‘Indian”, One Arrow, 
is with the Metis 
nd Batoche, — and 
'hose father was a Scots- 
ian named George 
ttherland. 

he Sutherland Clan 

In fact, Foster said, a 
hole group of “Indians" 
•n trace its ancestry 
to Sutherland, the 
pillow People of the 
own River Cree in 
iskatchewan. 

He described how 
t'herland came to the 
Albany area in 1770 
1 a clerk for the Hud- 
>n s Bay Company 


where he helped to adapt 
the Orkney boat to what 
was to become known as 
the York boat 

In 1790, he was posted 
to the Saskatchewan 
River area and in 1795 
he was involved in the 
establishment of Fort 
Edmonton. 

It was about that time, 
Foster said, when two 
events occured which 
profoundly changed 
Sutherland's life. He 
received word that a 
brother who had gone to 
the West Indies had died 
leaving him a fortune, 
and a portion of his hand 
was blown off in an 
accident 

Sutherland returned to 
England to have his 
injury treated, but came 
back to Canada two or 
three years later to go 
“free in the country," or 
to live independent of the 
HBC on his inheritance, 
with his Cree wife and 
their children. 

This they did very 
successfully in the 
Batoche area, Foster said. 
“Their survival suggests 
(Sutherland’s, wife) was 
prominent and had excel¬ 
lent connections in the 

Sutherland's wealth 
and own prominence 
enabled him to fulfill his 
desire to have more than 
one wife, and he eventu¬ 
ally had three, and 
fathered a total of 24 
children by them. 

Because of his wealth, 
when the children maried 
they wanted to stay near 
him, according to Foster, 
and as a result, the 
community known as the 
Willow People of the 
Down River Cree 
developed. 

Foster emphasizes that 
despite their Scottish 
heritage, they were 
decidedly in an Indian 
cultural context. 

The Dumont Family 

Another family Foster 
said he found intriguing 
is the Dumont family, 
beginning with Jean 
Paptiste Dumont, and his 
wife Josette (also known 


as SuzetteX and referred 
to as the Sacree-Crow 
woman. 

He said the Crow 
connection is a bit of a 
puzzle as there is no 
record of the Crow being 
in the area at that time. 
He speculates that it may 
tie in with the earthem 
lodge at Gleichen, aban¬ 
doned before the Black- 
foot moved into the area, 
that may have been 
originally established by 
the Crow, 

The mysterious 
Josette, Foster said, had 
been married before to 
one Jean Bruneau, who 
had returned east after 
being “burned out by the 
fur trade," as so often 
happened because of the 
rigeurs of that activity, 
“up at three in the morn¬ 
ing, paddling all day, 
spending hours in freez¬ 
ing water" until at as 
young as 30, they were 
troubled by arthritis and 


other ailments and 
unable to endure the 
work any longer. 

It was often the case, 
Foster said, that these 
men could not afford to 
take their Indian wives 
and children back east 
with them, so paid 
younger men in cash or 
goods to assume respon¬ 
sibility for their ready¬ 
made families. It was in 
this way that Josette 
became the wife of Jean 
Baptiste Dumont. 

Their first son was 
Gabriel Dumont, referred 
to as Gabriel Dumont 
(Alberta), to differentiate 
him from Gabriel 
Dumont (Saskatchewan), 
Louis Riel's general. 

The elder Dumont 
himself passed Josette on 
to one Paul Durant, but 
three years later Dumont 
returned to reclaim her, 
Foster said, with “the 
issue decided violently, 
and we don’t hear of 


and the Dumonts “dis¬ 
tinctly Metis". Foster 
concludes that "who you 
do your hunting with 
determines who you do 
your marrying with and 
what social linkages you 

In a more practical 
sense, social relationships 
were based on “who 1 do 
hunting with, who I 
winter with, how we get 
along together," since the 
close proximity of win¬ 
tering together would be 
difficult for people who 
didn't get along well 


head topped with a shock 
of black hair... black as 
Arabus... a giant in 
stature... with a voice like 
thunder and fists like 
hammers and deadly, at 


:, as cannon¬ 
balls, Paulet (tiny Paul) 
Paul was a brigade guide 
in the Saskatchewan 
brigade at Fort 
Edmonton. 

At six foot six inches 
tall and 280 pounds, he 
was the brigade cham¬ 
pion whose defense of 
(hat title, according to 
Foster, had left many 
challengers from other 
brigades badly 
damaged. • 


Paulet Paul was “very 
much a folk hero in the 
Metis community", who 
may not have been Metis 


D (Sr S Caterin g 

$7.00 per plate 

CALL 645-6650 

4801 - 44 Street, Sl Paul, Alberta 


fantasy Alburn & Qijts 

S Qndiij 


We rent and sell Bridal 
Gowns. Car Decorations an 
Flower Baskets. 

The Wedding Specialists 


853-2911 Vermillion 853-5855 


ULTIMATE 

AUTO UPHOLSTERY 


[g]®(7]0 


"We Welcome Group Charters 
and Tours" 


120 McLennan Crescent 

CALL NOW 743-0971 




y’adtefi Jk 


352-3703 

Upstairs - 5104 - 51 Avenue, Wetaskiwtn 


4X4 TRUCKS 



FINANCING AVAILABLE 
ON ALL ’88 MODELS! 
ALONG WITH AN EXCELLENT 
USED INVENTORY STARTING 
AS LOW AS $99.00 - $13,000 


a NORAL TOYOTA 

H "Who Could Ask For Anything More" 

>V 505 Mackenzie Blvd, Fort McMurray 


The Sparkle & Save Collection 



c """ 

Done on 
Premises 



GOLD 


e you money, 

FOR LESS we offer quality, 

. service & convenience 


COLO 4 GEM MERCHANTS 


Mon, Tuev, Wed., Sat. 
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Love Is 

by Jordan Hardy 

To feel you near me 
In the soft glow of night, 

To feel your touch makes 
My heart soar in flight. 

The taste of your kiss, 

Like sweet summer wine. 

Your lips, like soft petals 
On a flower, touch mine. 

To delight in your smile — 

Find joy in your laughter 
To share the good and the bad 
And remain forever together. 

To hope and to dream, 

To make those dreams come true 
To know that my love 
Is only for you. 

To sit and watch sunsets 
When we're both old and grey, 
And to know we both feel 
What words can not say. 

You’ve touched my soul 
With your tender love, 

And to be with you forever, 
Doesn't seem like enough. 


CHARTER AND 
INDUSTRIAL «- 
BUS SERVIC 



DIVERSIFIED 

TRANSPORTATION LTD. 

ALSO OPERATING PACIFIC WESTERN TRANSPORTATION 
LTD 

•LOW CHARTER RATES 
•KNOWLEDGEABLE COURTEOUS DRIVERS 
•AIR CONDITIONED UNITS 
•CONTRACT BUSES FOR SCHOOLS 
& INDUSTRY 

•REST ROOM EQUIPPED BUSES 


PIZZA FACTORY 

5117-50 Street, High Prairie, AB 

WE DELIVER 

523-3232 

HOURS Sunday through Thursday 4 p m • Midnrte 
Friday and Saturday « p m - 2 am 
WaVa the (Me guys, bul we matra great pizza! 


johnson’s 

building supplies ltd. 

Complete line of building supplies, 
carpets A tiles 

Lumber — One Board/Train Load 
Special attention to mines, camps 
and bush orders 



Buckling Albertan’s Meet National Average 


Transportation and Utilities Minister Al Adair says 
Alberta's drivers “are buckling-up in ever increasing 
numbers.” 

The minister was responding to recently issued 
survey figures from Transport Canada which show 
that, during 1987, 74.3 per cent of drivers in the 
province wore seatbelts — a figure equalling the 
national average. The figure for 1986 was 27.8 per 

Adair also said that there was no room for 
complacency “on the important safety issue” 
regarding seatbelts. 


“We know that the simple action of buckling-up 
before driving off reduces significantly the risk of 
death and injury in the event of a vehicle collision.” 

Adair also said that the province will continue 
actively promoting the use of seatbelts. 

"Wearing a seatbelt,” finalized Adair, “when 
driving is one habit well worth picking up.” 

Alberta's seatbelt law, one of the last to be passed 
in Canada, came into force July 1,1987. • 


Alberta Employs More People Per Capita 

... Stats Canada Shows 112,000 Albertans Out of Work 


by John Copley 

Statistics Canada numbers indicate that Alberta 
had 112,000 people unemployed in December, 1987. 
The figures represent an employment rate of 91.3 
percent and an unemployed rate of 8.7 percenL 

Alberta continues to have the highest participation 
rate — ie: compared to other provinces, Alberta has 
the highest proportion of it’s working age 
population participating in the labour market. 
Newfoundland is at the bottom of the list with an 
unemployed rate of 18 percent. 


Current Unemployment Rates — Canada 
(seasonally adjusted)* 

♦Annual events such as climate, crop cycles, holidays. 1 
and vacation periods affect employment figures and 
often cause short-term fluctuations. A “seasonally, 
adjusted” statistic is one from which these seasonal 
movement have been removed. 


Newfoundland 18.0 

Prince Edward Island 13.5 

Nova Scotia 11.1 

New Brunswick 12.5 

Quebec 9.7 

Ontario 5.3 


gt. GLASS & MIRROR LTD. 

"Your One Stop Glass & Door Centre!" 

Bring in this ad and 
receive a 10% discount on all 
windshield repairs 

srP«uf 6 AB , T<>A*3A0 ® 645-4505 


Saskatchewan 7.2 

Alberta 8.2 

British Columbia 10.5 


ALBERTA LABOUR FORCE HIGHLIGHTS 

Note: These data originate from Cattish, the registered 
Trade Mark for Statistics Canada’s machine-readable 
data base. 

1. Alberta's estimated working age population in 
December 1987 was 1,771,000; unchanged from a 



Beaumont 

• AUTO BODY • 

"Insurance Claims Welcome • 

• COLLISION REPAIRS • COMPLETE PAINTING 

• FIBREGLASS REPAIRING 
•ALL SIZES OF TRUCKS 
• ANTIQUES & CLASSICS A SPECIALTY 

986-1383 


Clearwater 
Bingo Hall 

4911 - 43rd StreetRocky Mountain House 

BINGO EVERY FRI. & SAT. 
DOORS OPEN 5.-00 P.M. 
EARLY BIRD 630 p.m. 

Sponsored by NonJegg Hereage Comet. Navy League 
or Canada Rooty Lens Ciuo 
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month earlier, and up by 6,000 or .3% from a year 

earlier. 

2. Alberta's total labour force for December was 
1265.000 - an increase of 5.000 from November. 
The male labour force for the same month was 
713.000 while the females labour force numbered 
at 552,000. Increase was evident in both sectors with 
the men showing an increase of about 1,000 while 
the women increased their figures by 3,000 over the 
previous month. 

3. Alberta’s total employment in December of 1987 
was 1,164,000; up from the month previous by 2,000 
and up by 31,000 or 2.7% from a year ago. 

4. Alberta’s total unemployment in December was 
102,000; an increase of 3,000 from November 1987. 
and a decrease of 19,000 from December 1986. 

5. Alberta’s unemployment rate in December 1987 
was 8.1%; increasing from 7.8% a month earlier, and 
decreasing from 9.6% a year earlier. 

Alberta’s unemployment rate is the fourth lowest 
In the country. • 


The Sacred Pipe 

... a spiritual necessity for prayer 


lj by Rick NoName 

I The pipe is recognized 
by all Native tribes in 
Alorth America as a 
sacred instrument. 

■ In these modem times 
Indian tribes have what 
& known as a "pipe- 
, carrier". This is an 
important role because 
jnf the significant role the 
pipe plays throughout the 
lives of Indian people. 

V I was surprised to find, 
fo a recent visit to the 
prison in Drumheller, that 
pipes were allowed inside 
the prison walls. It is 
that the new 
leration of custodial 
iff and justice system 

irstand the important 
lie the pipe plays in the 
ligious lives of Native 
It is by using the 
^pe that the Indian can 
his creator. 

Many of the Elders, I 
covered, are hesitant 
pass through prison 
ills with their pipes. 
*y fear they may be 
ipered with, or 
ndled by someone not 
«ed to touch the pipe. 
7 fear the power 
ln «d form the pipe 
cease to be. Yet, the 
of the Elder 
the prison in 
attempt to help bring 
itu better ways for 
lr people, relieves 
rh of the daily tension 
1 allows much hope for 
“ter future. Prisoners 
contented when the 
^ speak with them 
offer prayer and 
h>m through the pipe 
sweailodge ceremo- 
,ha ' they hold. 

Un > Elders say that 
ver > first pipe was 
I*** 1 to the Indian 
I* hy a woman from 
lpin ' world. The pipe. 


considered a very spiri¬ 
tual object is considered 
sacred to Native people 
everywhere. 

Before a pipe cere¬ 
mony is held the pipe- 
carrier of his helper 
smudges himself with 
sweetgrass. It is through 
sweetgrass that the 
Native people cleanse 
themselves throughout 
mind, body and soul. 
Only after the cleansing 
ceremony can one handle 

The traditional pipe is 
generally a stone bowl 
joined with a wooden 
stem and is sometimes 
decorated in feathers 
and/or bead work. 

The pipe, also 
smudged in sweetgrass, is 
filled with a sacred 
tabacco that comes from 
the “spirit world" and is 
used about six times 
during a ceremony. 

First, the pipe is circled 
in sweetgrass, clockwise 
in rotation. It is then 
offered toward the Cre¬ 
ator in the heavens — for 
the Creator is above all. 
Only after this gesture 
can the pipe be spiritually 
alive. A small portion of 
tobacco is then offered 
toward the Creator; a 
prayer is said; then the 
tobacco is put into the 
bowl. Next, a portion is 
offered to Mother-Earth, 
for the earth is our 
mother, a prayer then 
follows. 

Once the tobacco has 
been put into the pipe it 
is offered in the four 
directions — north, 
south, east and west. 
Tobacco is used only 
after the prayer has been 
completed 

In each of the four 
directions is a ’’Guardian 
Spirit" The pipe is lit and 
pased always to the left 


Ft. Chip Historic Society 

... celebrates bicentennial with 
cross country mail run 


The pipe completes the 
circle four times. The 
number four is represent¬ 
ative of the four seasons, 
the four phases of a 
person's life, four direc- 

Guardian Spirits. 

Once the pipe has been 
passed four times, the 
pipe holder offers it to the 


Creator, to Mother Earth, 
and to the four Guardian 
Spirits (directions'). A 
prayer of thanks is said 
to each of these. 

The pipe is then taken 
apart and cleaned after 
each ceremony and then 
stored until the next 
gathering. • 


by Ennis Morris 

The Fort Chipewyan 
Bicentennial Society has 
arranged to host a cross¬ 
country mail run that will 
be symbolic of winter 
transportation in days 
gone by. 

Dog sledding is seldom 
acknowledged as a part 
of our Canadian heritage, 
but, as an efficient mode 
of transportation, the dog 
and sled were crucial to 
the opening of Canada’s 


To commemorate the 
tradition of the dog sled, 
the severe conditions and 
the tough team drivers, 
the Ft. Chip Society, as 
part of their celebrations 
in 1988, has arranged an 
historic mail-run that will 
travel from Fort Smith to 
Ft. Chipewyan. 

The trek, which will 
begin on March 14th, will 
also commemorate the 
Royal Canadian 



AMessageto 
Grain Farmers 

Special Canadian Grains Program—1987 Extension. 


■ he federal government has 
JL announced the 1987 extension of 
the Special Canadian Grains Program 
The subsidy war between the United 
States and the European Economic 
Community iscontinuingto financially 
affect Canadian farmers This program 
will help offset the low world prices of 
1987 grain, oilseed and special crops 
caused by this subsidy war 

For crop produced in 1987. this special 
assistance has been increased to $ I I 


1 Farmers who applied for a payment 
under the Special Canadian 
Grains Program last year should have 
already received applications in the mail. 
Other farmers can obtain forms by calling 
the toll-free number, or by contacting: 


• Agriculture Canada regional offices 

• Farm Credit Corporation offices 

• Offices of Members of Parliament 

• Producer associations 

• Provincial extension offices 


(There isascparateapplicatio 
honey producers.) 



payments will he made by the end of June. 
Farmers who do not receive a first 



3 To he eligible for the assistance, all 
farmers must submit an application 
form. They must be postmarked no later 
than M.nrcfi 16th. 1988 

Application deadline 
is March 16 th. 

The application deadline is rapidly 
approaching. If you need more informa¬ 
tion, call tolf-free between 7 am and 
7 pm. EST: 

1-800-267-6343 


W 


i 


Canada 
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Mounted Police (RCMP) 
dog sled patrols of 
yesteryear. 

The man leading the 
expedition will be RCMP 
Corporal Richard Smith, 
who along with his wife 
Diane, raise Siberian 
Huskies in the Rocky 
Mountain House area. 
Mr. Smith’s hobby is 
retracing old RCMP dog 


patrol routes. 

Among the trips he's 
already taken is the 180 
mile trek from Fort 
Fitzgerald to Fort Chipe- 
wyan in 1982. He has 
also retraced the 225 
mile jaunt from Fort 
Smith to Fort Resolution. 
In 1985, with wife Diane, 
Smith travelled from Hay 
River to Fort Providence. 


The Fort Chipewyan 
Dog Mushcrs Club will 
be running their first dog- 
sled race from Ft. 
McMurray to Fort 
Chipewyan from Febru¬ 
ary 23 to 26. 

The club has plans to 
continue the events of 
this bicentennial mail- 
run by holding an annual 
cross-country race. • 



k.p. sales 


Attention: All Native Groups 


Are you looking for a strong fund raising program? 
Are you looking for something with your name or 
your organization team on it? 

Call us collect. With 10 years experience in the 
Specialty Industry, we are certain we can help you. 
We offer quality and service at a reasonable price. 

We specialize in lapel pins. 

They have been used for 

• Safely, Recognition and Award Programs 

• Promoting Branch Openings 

• Introducing New Products 

• Motivating Salesmen • Opening New Accounts 

• Stimulating Sales Meetings 
• Developing Trade Show Traffic 

In addition to lapel pins, we can also supply 
almost any item with your group's name on it. 

★ Caps ★ Glassware ★ Pens ★ Badges 

★ Custom Made Flags ★ Crests ★ Key Fobs 

★ T-Shirts & Sweatshirts 
PLUS 10,000 OTHER ITEMS 
WITH YOUR NAME ON IT!!! 



When it comes to New Homes for 
band members... we can help you 


TOW1& 


With 38 years of home buildins experience 
and 26,000 homes to our credit we've 
acquired the know-how to meet the 
challense of giving you energy efficient, 
quality homes. 

Our home building specialist can show you 
how easy it is to build these dependable 
homes. They're so easy to build any of the 
band members can pitch in and help. 

All our homes are guaranteed - you get 
exactly what you pay for. 


Great Western Homes Town & 
Country Series Home Plans Book 
($3.00 value). Every design is the 



Whether you know it or not, some¬ 
body wants to be just like you. 
Somebody wants to walk, talk and 
look at life the way you do 
Think about it 


moderate drinker, an abuser or non¬ 
user of drugs. 

Choose to be the best you 
can be. And bring out the best in 
somebody else 


You can help shape someone's 
future just by choosing the kind of 
person you want to be Smoker or 
non-smoker, heavy dnnker or 































